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with special frequency to the Saracens who were 
confused generally with the Greeks, acquires the 
definite signification ' Greek ' through identifi- 
cation with grifone in the set phrases gent gri- 
faigne, gent grifone ; it is this confusion which 
explains the form grifoigne. 



Haverford School. 



A. A. Livingston. 



TWO CHAUCER CEUCES. 

The Chaucer suggestions which I have to pre- 
sent are both upon points already surrounded with 
a maze of annotation ; the one is the often-discussed 
mention of Lollius by the poet, the other the St. 
Loy of the Prioress' greatest oath. This latter, 
as permitting briefer statement, may be given first. 

Skeat, in the Oxford Chaucer n, 13-14, makes 
a less definite note than usual upon St. Loy. He 
cites as interesting Professor Hales' interpretation 
of the passage to mean that the Prioress never 
swore at all, describes St. Eligius or Loy as the 
patron saint of goldsmiths, farriers, smiths, and 
carters, and suggests that the Prioress perhaps 
invoked Loy as the protector 'of goldsmiths, she 
being a little given to love of gold and corals. 

A passage from Lydgate seems to throw light 
here. It is found in his poem on the Virtue of the 
Mass; I transcribe the stanza from MS. St. John's 
Coll. Oxon. 56, fol. 83b. 

Heringe of masse dothe passyng gret avayll 
Atte nede atte mysese folk yt doothe releue 
Oausethe Seynt Nycholas to yeue good cunsayll 
And seynt Julian good hostell atte eue 
To be holde Seynt Christofere noon enemy schall greue 
And Seynt loye youre iournay schall preserue 
Hors nor cariage >at day schall nat myscheue 
Masse herde be forne who dothe >ese sayntes seme 

If, as Professor Skeat has himself remarked, 
Lydgate is often our best commentator on Chaucer, 
we may draw from this stanza enlightenment both 
as to the Prioress' St. Loy and the Yeoman's St. 
Christopher. 

For the other crux I base my suggestion not 
upon Lydgate but upon possible manuscript-con- 
ditions. The name Lollius is mentioned by Chau- 
cer in three connections. In the Souse of Fame, 



line 1468, he appears as a writer upon the Tro- 
jan War. In Troilus and Gressida, v, 1653, he 
is cited as the original from which Chaucer is 
working ; this passage and the poem as a whole 
are clearly translated from Boccaccio's Filostrato. 
Again, in Book i, stanza 57 of the Troilus, where 
the Gantus Troili is introduced, translated from one 
of Petrarch's Sonnets, the reference is to Lollius as 
its author. The question as to the identity of 
Lollius, who seems to be now a Trojan historian, 
now Boccaccio, and now Petrarch, 1 is further com- 
plicated by the fact that Chaucer nowhere alludes 
to Boccaccio, and knows Petrarch only as author 
of Latin prose. Any theory advanced to explain 
Lollius must explain how the word can cover both 
the historiographer and the two Italian poets, 
whose name and whose Italian verse, respectively, 
are unmentioned by Chaucer. 

No suggestion has yet been made which accounts 
for all these sides of the case. Of the two most 
generally received hypotheses, one begs the ques- 
tion by supposing that Chaucer here made use of 
a deliberate mystification, and the other, arguing 
a misunderstanding of Horace' s . . . maxime Lolli, 
succeeds only in accounting for the historiographer, 
not for Boccaccio or Petrarch ; while Professor 
Bright' s suggestion, noted in the Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Ass'n 19, xxii, accounts only for Boccaccio. 

As Professor Lounsbury has said, (Studies, vol. 
it, 413-15) the critics who dispose of Lollius as 

1 But this is just the point. Surely Boccaccio is one of 
Chaucer's " Trojan historians ; " no argument is necessary 
here. A second glance at the text should be sufficient, 
also, to discover that the lines introducing the Cantus 
again call him (Boccaccio) Lollius ( " myn autour called 
Lollius" ), who had brought the lover to the state of mind 
that would break forth in song : 

"And on a song anoon-riht to beginne ; " 

he had, however, not supplied the song, "but only the 
sentence," that is, the mood, the import of the mood, in 
which the lover sang. Chaucer, therefore, with a fine 
sense for artistic fitness, introduces a song at this point. 
He translates a sonnet from Petrarch, and the reader is 
assured that the lover must have sung in just this fashion : 

" I dar wel sayn in al that Troilus 
Seyde in his song lo 1 every word riht thus 
As I shal seyn." 

There is a significance in the expressions "I dar wel 
sayn" and "As I shal seyn" that makes the whole 
matter plain.— J. W. B. 
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a mystification should offer more conclusive evi- 
dence that such a deception was practiced by 
Chaucer or by the men of his age. It is possible, 
it seems to me, to find in manuscript-conditions a 
solution more plausible, and which at least covers 
all aspects of the difficulty. 

The codices of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies frequently contained several or many works, 
often on kindred subjects, such as the volume 
described by Chaucer himself in the Wife of Bath's 
Prologue, but not necessarily in the same forms or 
the same language. Now, one Lollius (Urbicus ?), 
of the third century, wrote a history unknown to 
us, but which according to Chaucer was of Troy. 
If we suppose that a composite volume in Chaucer's 
possession could contain this history of Lollius, 
duly marked, as (say) its first entry, and contain 
also, following this, the Filostrato of Boccaccio (a 
romance of Troy), as well as some of Petrarch's 
sonnets, all unmarked, the attribution of the entire 
contents by Chaucer to Lollius would be quite 
natural. If the student be inclined to doubt 
the existence of Petrarch's or Boccaccio's verse 
in MS. without the author's name, let him rec- 
ollect that Petrarch took no pride in his youthful 
work in the vulgar tongue, believing that his 
fame would rest on his Latin odes and letters, 
and that Boccaccio, besides being an ardent 
admirer of Petrarch's work and opinions, gave 
the last twenty years of his life mainly to pro- 
duction in Latin. And as for Chaucer's refer- 
ence (Monies Tale, line 335) to Petrarch as the 
author of Boccaccio's Be Genealogiis Deorum, it 
is no more unlikely that fourteenth century Italian 
scribes should attribute every elaborate Latin work 
they handled to Petrarch, the literary arbiter of 
his time, than that fifteenth century scribes and 
sixteenth century editors in England should attri- 
bute every early English poem they found to 
Chaucer ; or that most fifteenth century poems 
not plainly marked should now be ascribed to 
Lydgate. 

Even with the sanction of Bradshaw, we can no 
longer believe that Chaucer deliberately attempted 
to mystify his readers by apocryphal authorities. 
The Wife of Bath's citations from Ptolemy's 
Almagest, smiled at by Tyrwhitt and dismissed 
by Skeat, have been proved by Fliigel to be 
genuine quotations from a text equipped with 
medieval preface and comment ; cp. also the ex- 



planation of Agaton by Paget Toynbee in Mod. 
Lang. Quart, i, 5. As Lounsbury declares, 
we have no right to suppose that because a work 
is lost or unknown to us, it was a myth to Chau- 
cer. The gradual extension of our knowledge as 
to his reading has thus far shown him speaking 
and citing each time in good faith. 

Eleanoe Pbescott Hammond. 
University of Chicago. 



A BAEE COLLECTION OF SPANISH 
ENTKEMESES. 

The book I am about to describe I found in a 
book-shop at Coimbra. Its rarity may be judged 
from the fact that Barrera had never seen a copy, 
nor has it been described, as far as I know, by 
any bibliographer. Barrera 1 mentions the title 
of the book on the authority of a manuscript list 
of plays, made by Gallardo, and he hazards the 
opinion that the book, Migajas del ingenio, may be 
the same collection as the Libro de Entremeses de 
varios Autores, but a comparison of the two books 
shows that they have not a single play in common. 

This collection, in 8°, is entitled : 

Migaxas del ingenio, y apacible entretenimiento, en varios 
entremeses, bayles, y loas, escogidos de los niejores 
ingenios de EspaBa. Dedicados al Curioso Lector. 
Con lioencia. Impresso por Diego Dormer Impressor 
de la Ciudad, y del Hospital Eeal, y General de 
nuestra Sefiora de Gracia, de la Ciudad de Zaragoca. 
A costa de Juan Martinez de Bibera Martel, Mer- 
cader de Libros. 

The book bears no date, but it was probably 
published about 1675, when other collections of 
the same sort were printed by Diego Dormer. 

After the title-page comes the aprobaeion, then 
an index of the twenty-two loas, entremeses and 
bayles contained in the volume, a notice to the 
Ourioso y Amigo Lector, and 96 leaves of text. 
I shall give the first line of each play, to aid in 
its identification, and shall place an asterisk 
before the title of the plays that are not mentioned 
by Barrera. 

1. Fol. 1-7 : * Loa a la festividad de Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario. De Don Pedro Francisco 
Lanini y Sagredo. 

Mus. Las Eosas, las Flores. 



1 Cat&logo bibliogr&fico y biogr&fieo del teatro antiguo espaflol, 
p. 716. 



